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P = ~{OSxST) 

A, B, C, being the principal moments of inertia of the body, 
and I the moment of inertion with respect to the axis ON. 

The proof of Clairaut's Theorem from the foregoing equa- 
tions formed the concluding part of Mr. AUman's communica- 
tion. 



Rev. Samuel Haughton read a paper on a Modification of 
Mr. Green's Formulas, applicable to the representation of M. 
Jamin's Experiments on Reflected Polarized Light. 



Dr. Petrie made the following observations upon two Irish 
inscriptions which appear, in tablets, on the sides of a stone 
which forms the upper portion of the shaft of the great stone- 
cross of Tuam, now exhibited in the Central Hall of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition; and of which, through the kindness of 
the Fine Arts Committee, he had got casts made, to be de- 
posited in the Museum of the Academy. He remarked that 
he gladly availed himself of the opportunity now afforded him 
of making this communication, as he had, in his Essay on Irish 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, been the first to draw attention to 
this remarkable and truly magnificent remain of Irish art; 
and more particularly as — from a recent examination of that 
portion of the monument which bears these inscriptions, and 
which portion he had not himself previously seen — he was now 
enabled to give a more complete and accurate copy of one of 
the inscriptions than that which he had already published. 

The first inscription is carved in two parallel vertical lines, 
to be read from the top downwards, and simply records the 
name of the Abbot of Tuam, successor of St. Jarlath, by or 
for whom the cross was erected. The inscription is as fol- 
lows: 
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on Do chomcmba lanlaittie, Do aeo u ossin, las in 
OeuHao in chrcossa. 

"A PRAYER FOR THE COMHARBA OF JARLATH, FOR AED OSSIN, 
BY WHOM THIS CROSS WAS MADE." 

This inscription, which is accurately given in his " Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of Ireland," is of considerable importance, 
as it enables us to make a nearer approximation to the true 
date of the re-erection of the Cathedral Church of Tuam, than 
that — as it would appear — hypothetically given to it by Ware 
and Harris ; and also to correct an error into which both of 
those able antiquaries have fallen in the interpretation of it. 
Speaking of the Cathedral Church of Tuam, Ware states it 
to have been rebuilt " about the year 1 152, by the Archbishop 
Edan O'Hoisin, by the aid and assistance of Turlogh O'Conor, 
King of Ireland." On this statement of Ware's, which has 
been adopted by Harris, Dr. Petrie read the following re- 
marks from his Essay on Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
pages 312 and 313 : — 

" It may be doubted, however, that the date assigned to 
the erection of the Church of Tuam, by Ware, is the true one, 
and there is, I think, greater reason to believe that it was 
erected many years earlier, — or, at least, previously to O'Hoi- 
sin's having received the pall as an Archbishop in 1 152, or 
even to his succession to the Archbishopric in 1150. For 
though, in one of the inscriptions above given, he is called the 
comharba of Jarlath, — which might equally imply that he was 
Archbishop or Abbot of Tuam, — yet in the following inscrip- 
tion on the base of the great stone cross, now lying in the 
market-place, he is distinctly called Abbot ; and it is not in 
any degree likely that this inferior title would have been ap- 
pliedto him after his elevation to the Archbishopric ; for in one 
of the inscriptions on the cross or crozier of the Archbishops 
of Tuam or Connaught, — now, through the liberality of Pro- 
fessor M'Cullagh, preserved in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish 
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Academy, — his predecessor, Domhnall, the son of Flannagan 
O'Dubhthaigh, is expressly called epipcop connachc ; and that 
O'Hoisin was comharba of St. Jarlath, or Abbot of Tuam, as 
early as 1134, is proved by an entry in the Annals of Innis- 
fallen at that year, stating that he was sent by King Turlogh 
O'Conor to effect a peace between Munster and Ulster ; and 
indeed there is no reason to doubt that he became Abbot as 
early as the year 1128, on the death of Muirges O'Nioc. 
" The above inscription reads as follows : — 
"or Do u ossin; OoNOabbaiO las in oeRNab. 

'"A PRAYER FOR OSSIN ; FOR THE ABBOT, BY WHOM IT WAS 
MADE.' 

" A second inscription on the opposite side of the same 
base preserves the name of the King, Turlogh O'Conor, as in 
that on the slab already noticed, and reads as follows : — 

" or t>o choiRbelbuch uo choNchubuiR, Don 

icmlach las in oeRNab in sa 

"'A PRAYER FOR TURLOGH O CONOR FOR THE « • « 

JARLATH BY WHOM WAS MADE THIS ••»•.' 

" That this cross was of contemporaneous age with the 
church, and was intended as a memorial of its founders, or re- 
builders, there can be no reason to doubt. Such was the cross 
of the Scriptures at Clonmacnoise, which, as I have already 
shown, was designed as a memorial of the erection of the great 
church there ; and such also was the triple-shafted cross at 
Cashel, just noticed in connexion with Cormac's chapel, though 
the inscriptions on it are now wholly obliterated. It seems 
more probable, therefore, that this church was erected pre- 
viously to 1150, when O'Hoisin became Bishop, and between 
the year 1128, when he became Abbot, and 1150, when he 
succeeded as Archbishop. But the precise year of its erection 
must remain a matter of doubt, till some definite authority be 
discovered to determine it. If, however, I might indulge in 
conjecture, I should assign its erection to a period not very 
long after his succession to the abbacy, and this not only from 
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the perfect similarity of the interlaced tracery which decorates 
the base of this cross, — of one side of which I annex a sketch, 
— to that on the archiepiscopal crozier of Tuam, which, ac- 
cording to the Annals of Innisfallen, was made in the year 
1123, but also to the traceries on the base of the cross at 
Cashel made in 1134, and still more with those on the tomb 
of Cormac, sculptured, as we may assume, in 1138." 

Of the justness of the above opinions, Dr. Petrie stated 
that he was now more than ever satisfied, as he had no doubt 
that the error into which Ware and Harris had fallen, as to 
the supposed date of the re-erection of the church, was caused 
by their assuming that the stone on which this inscription is 
carved belonged to a monument or tomb raised to the memory 
of O'Hoisin in his own cathedral, and that the inscription on 
it was an Irish epitaph ; whereas it is now absolutely certain, 
since the several portions of the cross have been put together, 
in the Great Industrial Exhibition, that this stone was really 
but one of those portions : and that the cross, as well as the 
church of which it was the memorial, was erected by O'Hoisin, 
previously to his accession to the Archbishopric, is fully estab- 
lished by the other inscriptions carved upon the base of the 
cross, as above noticed. 

The second inscription, unlike the first, runs in a series of 
twenty-four short horizontal lines, each line consisting of from 
two to four letters. This inscription is not inferior in impor- 
tance, and is perhaps of even greater interest, than the former j 
for it — as well as the other inscriptions on the base of the cross 
— preserves the name of the king by whose munificence the 
cross and church were, as we may believe, mainly erected, — 
and in addition, what is nowhere else preserved, that of the 
Irish artist, to whose taste and skill those structures were in- 
debted for their elaborate sculptured decorations. This latter 
fact has been only ascertained from an examination of the in- 
scription since the stone was brought to Dublin, and its dis- 
covery is the result of the careful cleaning which the tablet 
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received preparatory to the cast being made from it. The 
inscription reads as follows : — 

on don nig do chunoelbuch u choNchobam. ou 
Don chaerc Do 51IIU cr u chuachaii. 

"A PRATER FOR THE KING, FOR TURLOGH CONOR. A PRATER 
FOR THE ARTIFICER, FOR GILLH CHRIST THUATHAIL." 

In conclusion, Dr. Petrie observed that the importance of 
this latter inscription, as preserving the name of the Irish ar- 
tificer, will be at once apparent, — and that it was fortunate 
that so many remains of art in Ireland, of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, preserved similar evidences of their Irish 
manufacture ; as without such evidences, all those who main- 
tained that the Irish were ignorant of such art anterior to the 
arrival of the English (amongst whom the distinguished names 
of Sir James Ware and Sir William Petty are to be numbered) 
would, most probably, assert that they were of foreign origin 
and manufacture,- — and it would not be easy to prove the fal- 
lacy of such an assertion. But its fallacy is proved by the in- 
scriptions preserved on the shrine of the Bell of St. Patrick, 
now in the possession of Dr. Todd, and exhibited to the Aca- 
demy this evening, — and by those on the cross of Muireadhach 
O'Dubhthaig, or Murry O'Duffy, the predecessor of Edan 
O'Hoisin in the Archbishopric of Tuam, which is now in the 
Museum of the Academy. Examples of the jewellery art, of 
equal beauty and of equal antiquity with these, were not, as 
far as Dr. Petrie knew, to be found in England ; nor was there 
an example of the ornamented stone cross which could rival 
that of Tuam in the grandeur of its proportions, and the beauty 
of its ornamental sculptures. 



Professor Sir William Rowan Hamilton exhibited the fol- 
lowing Theorem, to which he had been conducted by that 
theory of geometrical syngraphy of which he had lately sub- 
mitted to the Academy a verbal and hitherto unreported 



